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The Project as at December 1974 

After two years of I.S.U.P.S. operation the situation with regard to 
Indian education at The University of Calgary is greatly changed. 

The. most important change o^^ is undoubtedly the development of 

the outreach campuses through which the University has taken action in 
recognition of first the bicultural/bilingual aspirations of some Indian 
groups and secondly, of the overwhelming nature of the difficulties encount- 
ered by Indian students entering the urban situation. The direction of 
movement is now reversed and the University has responded to invitations to 
take courses to the. reserves and other centres of native population. The 
first outreach course was initiated at Moriey in July 1973 and in the following 
eighteen months the operation has been spectacularly successful. Of 166 
completed course grades reported by December 1974, only 1]. are failures. At 
Moriey 20 students are studying one, two or three courses; at Blackfoot 
6 students are currently enrolled in one course and 32 are studying in two 
courses at Hobbema. The first provincially certificated teachers can be 
available from among the Stoney people in September 1976, by which time at 
least five students are expected to have completed three years of their four- 
year degree in Education. New campuses aire in the planning stage at Grouard 
(Lesser Slave Lake Region) and at Whitehorse in the Yukon Territories. 

In later sections of this report each outreach is reported separately 
(See Appendices II, III, IV & V)^*_ It seems appropriate at this stage, how- 
ever, to make some general introductory points. 

(1) In going to the reserve the University is responding to Indian 
initiatives and each program is being developed in relation to the local 
situation. Local situations differ and programs will therefore differ one 
from the other. 
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(ii) \^iile it is. already obvious that a sound on-reserve organization 
and support system is essential for success in the outreach, the on-campus 
operation continues to be the adminn r-trative core of the outreach and is 
essential Lo the continuance of the outroach7 ' " " 

(iii) The outreach with current registration for 58 students will 
have the effect for at least the next tvzo years of substantially reducing 
the iiumber of Indian students on campus (See Table I, page 7 ) but should, 
eventually feed students with already proven success through to the senior 
years of the degree programs. Thus we can perhaps for the first time look 
toward a solution of the drop-out problem for native students in universities 
In the initial stages of the outreach all students have been part-time and 
none have been paid living allowances; the costs therefore has been 
minimal , (See Appendix IX) . In 1975 however it is proposed that there 

will be full-time students at Morley, llobbema and Grouard and costs will 
rif:e nrooor tionately . Nevertheless, ' f it should prove correct that full- 
time students on the outreach are much more successful than full-time 
^;tudenit's in the city then the cost per course passed should continue to 
ho gratify Ingly lovjer despite there being some additional costs in instruc- 
tion of small classes. at a distance from the university.. 

(iv) The outreach activities have made it unavoidable for the three 
Universities in Alberta and probably some colleges also, to communicate 
much more systematically to avoid competition and confusion. A consortium 
for this purpose is in process of development on the initiative of the. 
I.3-U.P,S. administrator and the Alberta Indian Education Centre in Edmonton. 

Further changes have flowed from the process of continual adaptation gh- 
visaged from the inauguration of the project. Efforts have been made 
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to modify I.S.U.P.S. in the light of the first evaluation and for that 
reason earlier recommendations are reviewed in this report at some length • 
Some of the major adaptations within the program are the following: 

, _ (1) Selection now appears to be more rigorous ^^^ a^ ^_^ve as 

yet no tests established as reliable predictors. Seven students whose 
admission was pressed upon the Steering Committee's Selection Committee 
against its advice in 1972, all failed. Students judged to have similar 
difficulties were not admitted in the second and third years. (See Append- 
ices VIT & VIII for current procedures) ♦ 

(ii) The summer orientation has been extended from two weeks to six 
weeks and on the third occasion included one full credit course which all 
students passed, some with high grades. Lov enrolment in July (8 status 
studentss; 5 non-status) will, however, necessitate a re-assessment of an 
otherwise highly successful orientation procedure. 

(iii) Attendance at tutorial .gpfisionfi which has been monitored through 
careful recording (See Table VI page 32 ) and weekly staff meetings, now for 
the first time, appears in the fall of 1974 to be in process of becoming 
established among students. One new student was informed that his dis- 
continuance was recommended for failure to attend tutorials. The, student 

is reported as returning in the new year and will be welcome provided he 
meets his tutorial "contract** each week. (See Appendix 4, orange sheet, 
for Steering Committee regulations on attendance at tutorials). 

(iv) It has now been possible to carry out the wishes of the Steering 
Committee and to hire senior students of the project as counsellors to the 
less senior students. This appears to be having an important bridging 
effect and is facilitating communication between students and staff. 

8- - - ^ 
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(v) It has become clear to staff and students that as the project 
-prwides a instructional " program " designed to secure Indian 

student success in the regular University " program " we have a confusion 

t erminolugy . It was therefore felt desirable to change the title to 
In aian Students Ifniversity Program Services (I . S .U.P . S . ) • 

(vi) Three factors, the dropping of the Faculty of Education age 
for mature admission to 21 years, the swing to the greater part of the 
fi.rst year registration taking place in September rather than at the 
orientation time in July, and the insistence of the Steering Committee 
on extension of services to all native students, have combined to create 
a further area of confusion though not necessarily an undesirable educ- 
ational situation. The Steering 'Committee is currently examining this 
situation, both as to terminology and as to the best approach to avail- 
abiLity o-f services and to timing of orientation sessions. It may well 
be that concurrent orientation throughout the September to December term 
will be recommended for 1975-6 as better meeting the needs of most 
students . 

(vii) Excellent relations have been maintained between treaty and 

n on -t reaty students in the Services as a whole and to place the extension 
of services to non-treaty students on an appropriate financial basis 
funding is being sought from the Province of Alberta for the maintenance 
of these services for a five year period. 

The establishment of the Northern Development bursaries by the 
Province of Alberta has transformed the*economic situation for Metis and 
other non-status students and an increased enrollment is therefore to be 
expected for 1975-76. 
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Another change of potential importance-^to I.S.U.P.S. lias been the 
recognition of the operation as having an official status In the University 
as a whole; it is no longer an activity of -the Faculty of Education alone. 
The administrator, now known as the Academic Go-ordinator , reports to the 
Academic Vice-President through the Director of the Division of Continuing 
Education. This link with Continuing Education is thought particularly 
appropriate in view of the importance of the outreach operation. 

The University during the two years has adapted it curriculum to its 
new native clientele. In addition to its established offerings in native 
studies (see Appendix X) The University has added 13 new credit bourses 
on the initiative of either I.S.U.P.S. or I.S.U.P.S. Outreach. These 
are first and second level courses in each of Blackfoot, Cree and Stoney, 
a course in the history of the Indian in the Canadian West (History 433) , 
a course in developing materials for teaching English as a second language 
to native speakers (EDCl 346) , courses in the teaching of a native language 
in schools EDCl 555-01, 02, etc. and a course in methods of teaching of 
Indian children (EDCl 509). 

Three students have reached the professional year in education and 

special arrangements for their student teaching include placement on 

v 

reserves for one of the two rounds of practice teaching. 

A final change of significance is the preparatory work undertaken 
during the year to develop, in consultation with numerous Indian groups 
and government agencies, a common core of course work which could be 
undertaken in Outreach locations and which could lead to later specialization 
in a nuniber of dif ferent^professions of the helping and teaching character. 
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A working pnper has been prepared, widely discussed and genejrally well 
received. (See Appendix I, yellow paper attached). A second version taking 
inco account some substantial criticism is currently in preparation. If 
backed by appropriate pay scales rewarding each year of university training, 
the initiation of the program could be realized during 1975, and could offer 
the possibility of developing in addition to a cadre of native teachers a 
similar group in the social occupations. 



'^'^1^' ^1 full-time student rep;istrations for the Fall term of 1974-5 appea 
in Table I which follows. To this should be added the 58 part-time students 
on three reserves . - 

The grades of those treaty status students who participated in one 
of the three orientation programmes and who took courses in the term just 
finished (Fall of 1974) are reported in Table II. 



Table I 

ENROLMENT PIGURES FOR 1974>75 
Treaty Status* Indian Students Registered in September, 1974 



Year of 
Admission 


Total at 

Orientation 
Session 


I.S.U.P.S. 

Summer 
Orientation 
Entry, . 


Matur 
Non-m 
Enter 
Sep tei 


atric 
Ing In 
nber 


MatricT 
Studenl 


jlated 

ts 








Educ. 


, Other 


Educ. 


Other 


Educ, 


Other 


Totals 


1972-73 


36 


. 4 


2 




6 






12** 


1973-74 


14 


4 


1 


2 


1 






8 


1974-75 


8 


8 




8 


3 


1 


1 


21 


TOTALS 




16 


3 


10 


10 


1 


1 


41 



*Each group of students admitted for orientation has included some 

native students without treaty-status\ but these students are omitted 
from this table. 

**To this number should be added two full-time students from this group 
novr included in the Morley Outreach . count and two other students who have 
transferred to other universities. 
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Table II . . 

f 

Simmaiy of Available Grade Point-Averages 

For Treaty Students as at December, 197^4- 
On~Campus and Morley Outreach 



Belov 1.00 1.50 2.00* 2.50 3.00** 

Admission .99 to 1.^9 to 1.99 to 2.k9 to 2.99 and above TOTALS 















*** 


1972 1 


1 


2 


3 




1 


8 


1973 


3 










3 


197V 




2 


3 


1 




6 


Mcrl<:^y Outreach 














1973 and 197^**** 


1 


2 


2 


k ■ 


8 


17 



■^Rec^uired i'or graduation. 

Required for admission to graduate studies. 

*'^^Xncliides two students novr studying in the Morley Outreach 

''^^"^"''Only results for Morley students vith three or more courses 
H mpliffced* Hobbema and Blackfoot Outreach at December 1975 
'.aYe reported grades for two half courses only. 
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EVALUATION REPORT - 
(for the period July 1973 to Decembtjo: 1974) 

I Introduction. 

A review of the literature (Brooks, 1974, see page 40) shows the drop- 
out rate for native students in both secondary and tertiary institutions 
is still disturbingly high. Furthermore, it is clear that this phenomenon 
is a primary area of concern for both native and non-native people, as 
both groups recognize that education is a key to the future participation 
of native people in Canadian society. 

During the past ten years, several suggestions have been put forward 
by both native and non-native organizations as to ways in which the dropout 
rate could be reduced. For example, it has been suggested that courses dealing 
with native history, language and culture would increase the relevance of the 
school program to the native students. It has also been suggested that native . 
control of schools operating in exclusively native areas would insure that 
the school was more compatible with the needs and desires of the native 
student and his parents. Thirdly ^ it has been argued that native teachers of' 
native children would contribute to a reduction in the dropout rate as they 
would be .more able to emphathize with the needs and demands of the native 
child and would have more background information on the way in which his 
culture operates. 

Faculty in Education at the University of Calgary have recognized 
and accepted the ne'^.d for more native teachers in Canadian schools. Further- 
more, they have recognized that there is a great need for trained native- 
people in all walks of life including such areas as counselling, medicine, 
law and social work. As a result, in 1972 .the University of Calgary launched the 
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Indian Students University Program (now. k.nom as I.S,u\P.SO a program 
by which mature students of native origin v/ho lacked secondary school 
matriculation could enroll in the University as full members of the student 
body. 

This report is an evaluation of the second year of operation of the 

I . S.U. P. S. ,1973-4, and includes in addition some material on the first half 
of the third year. 

V 

II Higher Education and Indian Students 

One might exipect that those native students who had completed 
elementary and at least part of secondary school studies would be less in- 
clined to withdraw from a tertiary education program. It has been noted 
however in both the United States and Canada that native students are even 
more likely to drop out of programs at college level than they are at the 
Hchool level. In fact, Salisbr.ry (1967) claims that at the University of 
A.laska 50% of the native people drop out before the end of the first year 
and that only 2% successfully complete the degree program. 

At a conference ^eld at St. Lavzrence University July 12-30, .1971, 
Indian people prepared a list of comments on higher education programs for 
native students with the hope that this information might be useful in 
creating more successful college level, programs for native students. 

In general, the c^^nference' recommended that institutions of higher 
education not make programs available to native students unless they have 
a full commitment to these students. It was rpcommended that universities 
having such programs should encourage the development of native organizations 
on the campus in order that these organizations may provide a reference 



croup for the Indian students and serve as a vehicle for educatinp the 
non-native university coininunity about the contemporary Canadian Indian, 
The conference also suggested that once the program was well established 
senior Indian students should be involved in key committees and boards 
governing various areas of the program and should also be employed in the 
capacity of tutors and counsellors. I.S.U.P.S. has attempted to implement 
each of these recommendations but if the on-campus operation alone is con- 
sidered, success in retention is only marginally better as yet. 

The conference, recognizing that many students entering the 
university without high school matriculation lack many of the basic 
academic ^ills necessary for success in the university environment, 
suggested that pre-freshman developmental and refresher courses be 
introduced. These courses • it was felt, should be awarded full credit 
so that the students so involved would feel that the courses were important 
and that they were full participating members of the university community. 
English 101 at the University of Calgary has served this purpose, in 
past^ but the status of this course in the future is at present in the 
some doubt. 

The conference felt that adequate counselling facilities were a 
key ingredient in any successful higher education program for native 
students. It was recommended that preference be given to Indian counsellor 
as they would be better able to understand the Cultural values, lifestyles, 
and problems of native students. (See Appendix XI for listing of .native 
counsellors employed by I.S.U.P.S.) 

The Indian Education Training Institute held at Gonzaga University 
between February and November 1971 showed considerable agreement with the 

< ,16 
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above recommendations but also concluded that although the uaive-rsity must 
eOTress a ':?enuine and real concern it must offer a prop;ram x>7hlch does not 
contain watered-dovm degrees or courses. The extent to which the latter 
danger has been avoided by I.S.U.P.S. can be assessed, Because I.S.Il.P.S. 
on-campus students take the same courses and in the same classes as other 
Students Ce:xcept for the one orientation course) the "watered-down" ■ degree 
is clearly avoided. Within the outrea'th program the same courses are taken 
but additional precautions are necessary to ensure the maintenance of appron- 
riate standards. 

In summarizing then, these reports which reflect widespread 
Indian opinion on the subject of higher education made the following general 
points : 

1. There should be native control and direction of orograms directly 
related to native people: 

2. Admission policy and selection procedures must be so organized 
as to allow Indian students with the necessary potential to 
have access to higher education. 

3. The program must include supportive services of: a special kind, 
' ' • ' . * allowing students given this opportunity to be successful in 

their respective programs. 

4. The university must offer an academic program which is not 
one of lowered standards. 

The observations and recommendations discussed above came to form 
the basic rationale for the Indian Students University Program Service^ 
at the University of Calgary. The project attempted to meet the require- 

> 
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ments of having Indian control especially through the device of the 
Indian Steering Committee. A summer orientation period was developed as 
were special tutoring and counselling services, a common room or drop- 
in centre for Indian students, and a native student organization to act 
as a planning body for student activities and as a vehicle for making 
student opinion known to the policy makers of the program services. 

Ill . Recommendations Based on First Year of Operation 
(See also Evaluation Report I 1972-3) 

As a result of a policy decision at the Indian Affairs level, it 
was decided that the first phase of the project would concentrate on 
teacher education, thus attempting to meet the growing demand for native 
teachers. Up until that time, the University of Calgary had graduated 
only one teacher of native ancestry despite the fact that there are over 
40 schools in Alberta with substantial Indian enrolment. A program to 
train native teachers had been demanded by Indian people, notably those 
involved with Blue Quills, the first Indian-controlled school in Alberta. 
As a result, arrangements were made allowing the University of Calgary 
to receive up to 50 non-matriculated Indian students in September of 1972. 

In preliminary meetings which were held with a widely represent- 
ative group of Indian people from the province of Alberta, strong approval 
was expressed for the proposed proiect. Concern was voiced however, by 
those who feared that the funding of university level education might drain 
district funds away from other forms of post-secondary education. Some 
tension continues in parts of the Indian community as a result of this 
concern. 
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It was decided that the overall planning and policy foundation for the 
nrogram would be carried out by a Steering Committee, and acknowledge 
the belief that native education programs at the University level should 
reflect self-determination rather than Daternalism* The steering committee 
was composed of representatives of several native groups, particularly 
from the northern part of the province from which came the majority of the 
Htudents, together with five elected students from the, project and members 
of the ISUP staff. Several sub-committees vzere established on an ad hoc 
basis to deal wi,th such matters as student selection, staff hiring, and 
the development of curriculum. All committees were appointed by the 
Steering Committee and were ^authorized to report back to the committee. 

Consultation between the university staff and the Steering Committee 
resulted in the 1972-~73 program having the following characteristics: 

1. All students but one were admitted to the Faculty of Education. 
1. Students were fully supported according to the standard procedures of 
the Department of Indian Affairs and Northern Development. 

3. To the extent that it could be accomplished, Indian people staffed the 
program and Indian people determined policy in all matters outside the 
normal functions of University government. Furthermore, Indian people, 
including students were able to formulate recommendations to the 
appropriate University bodies concerning matters of interest to them, 
for example, proposed new courses. 

4. Students took the standard courses of the University but were directed 
in their second term toward one University course which is Vspecif ically 
concerned with the Indian situation. Anthropology 313. 

r.l9 
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5. A support service was provided for students and included a staff of 
tutors and a predominately Indian counselling service. 

6. A two-week orientation period was provided in order to introduce the 
students to the range of facilities at the University. In addition, 
students were provided with a common room known as the '*Red Lodge" 
where they could gather to discuss matters of coimnon interest and where 
they would find counsellors available in an adjacent office. 

7. All students were non-matriculated and at least 21 years of age, this 
being two years below the normal requirement for mature non-matriculation 
at Ihe University of Calgary, at that point in time (as indicated in 
the introduction the Faculty of Education has now lowered to 21 the age 
for admission without matriculation) . Students were accepted if re- 
commended for admission following testing and interviewing. 

8. To ensure a manageable work load, students were limited to three courses 
in the first term, but in the second term could enroll in further courses 
if their progress was satisfactory. - 

9. Evaluation was deemed as being an essential part of the program, esp- 
ecially in the first developmental year of operation. It occurred 
both through participant observation and through use of assessment 
measures. It was intended that the evaluation would be formative and 
short term as well as summative and long term. 

All 41 students admitted attended the two-week orientation session 
injAugust 1974. and subsequently enrolled in the Fall-Winter Term 1972. 
As of the autumn 1973, 22 of these students remained in the program. 
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Those who withdrew did so either to ret^urn to their home district or to 
take jobs with government departments, educational institutions, or 
native associations; either in Alberta or elsewhere in Canada. Those who 
took jobs were sometimes to be found in significant leadership or service 
roles. Those who desired to return to their home districts often did so 
as a result of personal problems they encountered whilst residing. in 
Calgary. 

It is worth noting that 5 students admitted to the project in the 
first year were without treaty status. In the second University term, 
Department of Indian Affairs funds were not available to these students 
for support. The Save the Children Fund provided generous emergency 
support for these people and representations were made to other organiz- 
ations such as the Student Finance Board of the Department of Advanced 
Education for future support. The Steering Committee of the program was 
insistent that the non-^status students should continue in the project. 
As a result, it became obvious that in future steps would have to be taken 
to acquire financial support for those native students not falling under 
the umbrella of support of the Department of Indian Affairs. In December, 1974 
an application for a contingency grant for a five year period was submitted 
to the Department of Advanced Education of the Province of Alberta. 

As mentioned, counselling facilities were established for the ben- 
efit of the students enrolled in the project, and where possible, native 
counsellors were employed. It was found that during the first year of 
operation certain members of the University prof essional counselling staff 

'21 
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appeared to have established admirable rapport T\Ti.tti ,tiiCi Indian students 
and were able to place at their disposal the full range of counselling skills 
used in the handling of depression, alcoholism, marital breakdown, etc. Thus 
at the end of the first year of operation, it was felt that if a good relation- 
ship could be maintained between the student counselling centre and the 
native students, it would seem both unnecessary and undesirable to hire 
specialist professional counsellors for the project. No professional coun- 
sellor of Indian ancestry was available for appointment but it was felt that it 
would be itnportant to maintain the staff of para-prof e^ional Indian counsellors 
to handle directly the miriad of lesser problems and to serve as first 
contacts in the many serious personal problems encountered by the Indian 
stu(4ents, often as a result of difficulty in adjusting to studying in an 
urban university. In the second and third years of the program counselling 
arrangements have continued on this pattern modified only by the employment 
of three third year I.S.U.P,S, students as part-time counsellors from October, 
1974 to replace the full-time native counsellors who for family reasons had 
resigned from the staff. ^ 

All of the tutors for the program during its first year of operation 
were university graduates and non-Indian. Although during the summer sess- 
ions, at a meeting called early in the winfc|T term, and by letter »the students 
were informed' of the tutoring expectations, only a few attended regularly 
and worked with their tutors; a few absented themselves completely and the 
majority used the tutorial system so infrequently as to apparently gain 
little value from it. 

On the other hand, an analysis of grades showed a high correlation 
between academic success and use of the tutoring facilities. It was there- 
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fore felt that the tutoring system should be re-organized but not abandoned. 
A neu approach was formulated, involving two tutors maintaining a continuous 
availability approach. and thus avoiding the scheduled appointment system 
anparently rejected by most of the students in 1972-73. A small fund was also 
allocated for hiring specialist tutors as needed in areas identified by the 
students themselves. It was also hoped that in the future consideration coul'd 
ho. given to adding successful Indian students to the tutoring staff. As 
will be indicated later even a re-organized tutorial system with Indian part- 
icipation in selection of tutors was used inadequately by many students and 
on January 1974 it was resolved by the Steering Committee to recommend 

a) discontinuance of the attendance of students who could not be 
expected to achieve minimum university standard. 

b) adoption of procedures recommended by students which would result 
in the immediate termination of the allowance of a student, who 
after counselling persisted in non-attendance at tutorial sessions 
(See regulations attached as Appendix VI, orange paper) 

As the University of Calgary offered no course in history dealing 
directly with the native situation in Canada, at the request of the Steering 
Committee and with the support of the Associate Dean (Curriculum) of the 
Faculty of Education, a Curriculum Committee was established to make 
recommendations on the special curriculum needs of the Indian students. 
Students were strongly represented on this sub-committee. 

The first concrete achievement of this Committee v/as to convince the 
Department of History that a course should be offered on the History of the 
Canadian Indian. History 433 was first offered in January 1974 t^zith D.I,A.N.D. 
funding covering those costs of the course which were not met by the fees of* 
non-Indian students. It was also felt, that because many I.S.U.P.S. 
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students would become teachers of: Indian children, there remained a need 
to develop courses having demonstrated utility in the education of differing 
groups of Indian children. Unfortunately, little is known in this area, and 
research is urgently needed but it was thought that one focus of an Indian 
teacher training program should be the development and testing of classroom 
programs and procedures appropriate for Indian children in widely differing 
cultural situations. 

As a result, in December of 1972 a request for fimding a sub- 
stantial research and development program for 1973-74 was put forward. How- 
ever, it was only possible to acquire funding for a very modest proposal 
involving a group of faculty and graduate students whose studies might be 
oriented to research and development in curriculum procedures for Indian 
education. It is understood that the Donner Canadian Foundation will conside: 
in January 1975 the proposal that has since been developed for this purpose. 

At the conclusion of the first year of operation evaluation was 
conducted by the staff. Part of the evaluation was formulated by means of 
the participant observer technique. A trained educational psychologist, R. A 
Ross, had been engaged by the project, and during his year of employment 
produced 3 reports covering major areas relevant to the project (see ISITP 
Evaluation Report 1972-73) . One of these reports was an interim evaluation 
conducted in mid-February 1973 and was based on questionnaires administered 
to students and on the reports of tutors and counsellors. The renort indicatf 
that there was some ambivalence on the part of the students toward the 
Steering Committee. Consequently, it was recommended that the students on 
the Steering Committee hold regular meetings with all I.S.U.P. students in 
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in order to clarify issues and to facilitate student input into the steering 
committee. The students also requested that the meetings of the Steering 
Committee be open to the observation of the students in the program. A 
further recommendation suggested the Steering Committee hold monthly meetings 
until all urgent policy matters had been handled. These recommendations were 
implemented. 

In the area of selection, responses from student questionnaires 
indicated that 76% of the students were satisfied with the selection proc- 
edure used. However, on the basis of reports from the tutors and counsellors 
and a review of the literature undertaken earlier in the year, the following 
recommendations regarding selection were put forward: 

1. That students selected for the program have Grade XII equivalent 
wherever possible. 

2. That the results of the college cooperative English test be 
taken into account. 

3. That motivational and affective factors be assessed as carefully 
as possible. 

4. That school records, family background, and workr^^Kperience be 
taken into account. 

5. That tke financial and family situation be examined carefully 

to see if it is possible for the applicant to manage : in Calgary. 

6. That the selection committee gather as much background infor- 
mation about the applicant as possible. This could be gained 
from an information sheet, including an autobiography returned 
by each applicant before an interview. 

7. That guidelines for selection be established by the steering 
' committee in consultation V7ith district committees. 

8. That the student be fully advised about the program before his 
arrival and be made aware of the difficulties he may encounter. 

9. That the students from I.S.U.P. be available on the day of in- 
terview to answer applicants' questions about the program and 
to acauaint the applicants with the University campus. 
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The Selection Committee has now used these procedures for the past 
two years in recomroending admissions. (See Appendices VII and VIII). 
The evaluation also showed that both the students and the tutoring staff 
felt that because the students coming into the project had generally not 
completed high school and had been away from school for some time, the or- 
ientation period should be considerably longer. It was therefore recommend- 
ed that the orientation program be at least six weeks in length and that 
substantial courses in study skills, library use, note taking, reading 
skills and preparation of term papers be given. It was also felt that a 
substantial course in English expression and composition be given, as 
well as a course in human relations and life skills, which could be ad- 
ministered on a small group basis and which could be continued after orien- 
tation through the first academic year. It was suggested that a one-half 
credit university course should be taken during the orientation program 
and that a record of the student's performance in all areas be kept, as 
this data could be useful in counselling the student about the number and 
type of courses he should take during his first year, and would also serve 
as a guideline for the tutors working with the student. Finally, it was 
recommended that the orientation program provide an opportunity for the 
students to get to know the support personnel involved in the project and 
that during the first meeting with the students the function of all indi- 
viduals and groups connected with the program would be explained and the 
responsibilities of the students in the program listed. 

Generally speaking, the evaluation showed a need for a clear policy 
of supportive services, including turorials, which would be proposed by 
the Steering Committee to the director of the project. It was recoTnmended 
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that a full time director be employed to set up an administrative "structure 
to implement Steering Committee policy, and to clearly show the duties of 
everyone in the program: tutors, counsellors, faculty members, and sti:dcnts. 
During the second year of the project staff worked on development of role 
descriptions and the co-ordinator (and native counsellor) Mrs. Dv^mpsey was 
employed on a full-time basis. It was not until the third year of the project 
that one half of 'the time of the director could be allocated to the project. 

It was recommended by the evaluation that further efforts be made to 
ensure chat aoplicants for the project should understand steering committee 
policy and supportive services, and undertake to abide by this policy before 
accepting a place in the program. Applicants it was suggested, should be 
laformcd of any differences in the project from the usual Faculty of Education 
operation, and the reasons for these differences should be made clear. It 
\mh) further recommended that applicants be informed of factors V7hich may 
interfere with the meeting of their obligati^ons to the program, for example 
financial factors, family obligations and possible marital difficulties. 

In the area of counselling, it was noted that the informal contact 
between counsellors and students in the Red Lodg^ and through home visits, was 
satisfactory and should be continued. However, it was felt that special faci- 
ilities should be made available to allow urivate counselling when this was 
necessary. Space arrangements have continued to create some difficulties 
(See A.ppendix XII for space allocation in 1974-5) but it is hoped- that the 
new university status of the project services will permit a more generous 
provision of space by the university in 1975-6. In fairness however it must 
be recognized that no other group of i-.tudents has such a special space alloc- 
ation , 
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In respect to the acf^demlc program it was recommended that students 
be counselled on the number and choice of courses to be taken in the first 
academic term. This counselling 9iK)ulu be based on performances 
in orientation courses, the final choice of courses being left with the 
student. As already indicated it was further noted that course options must 
be developed to meet the needs of students preparing to teach Indian children. 
Finally, it was urged that more communication be established between I.S.UP.S. 
staff and the university faculty. Student opinion in 1973-A proved volatile 
in this matter and project tutors therefore felt inhibited in initiating 
contacts on behalf of students. All initiatives by university faculty to 
consult about a student's work were welcomed and followed up with the student. 
Such informal contacts appear to be increasing in frequency in the third 
year of the project and have proved to be eiitremely helpful to a number of 
students e.g. a number of important concessions have been made to students who 
did not meet assignment deadlines. 

At thB conclusion of the 1972-73 academic year, an analysis was under- v 
taken of the final grades, tutors' ratings of attendance at tutorials and 
attendance at the orientation program of August 1972(W.Zwlrner , 1973). This 
analysis, based for the most part on 35 students, showed that the grade point 
average for I. S.U. P. students was considerably lower than the grade point 
average or undergraduates in the Faculty of Education. Furthermore, where- 
as the grade distribution for undergraduates was negatively skewed , i.e. 
more A's and B's,. the opposite was true for I. S.U. P." students. 

V 

The year end study also explored the relationship between mid-term 
and final grades with the following variables: yocabuiary , levels of cpmp- 
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rehension, speed of comprehension, study habits , tutots ^ rating of attend- 
ance at tutorials (no attendance 12 3 4 5 full attendance), attendance 
at orientation program (low-0, high-1) . 

y As Table III indicates, vocabulary, level of comprehension and 

speed of comprehension as established by the Cooperative College English „ 
Tests had no predictive value for the final grade point averages. Of interest 
is that the study habits test seemed to keep its predictive power, even 
though this power was small. Of interest also is the fact that the correlation 
between student estimated attendance at the turorial sessions and, to a 
lesser degree at the orientation programme correlated highly (.66 and .32) 
with the final marks. This suggests that students were able to gain inform- 
ation from tutors which helped them in their programme. Additionally, it 
showed that these better students judged attendance at tutorials of value. 

It was this evidence of the possible value of the tutorial system 
which led to the more vigorous attempt in 1973-4 to insist on use of the 
service by at least all students not yet achieving passing grades. 
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Table III 



R elationship Between Final Orades 
and Other Variables . 

Correlation Coefficients* 



Level of Speed of Study Tutors' Orient. 



Average 
est . mid- 
term grades 


.11(33) 


.20(33) 


.28(33) 


.23(27) 


.51 


Ir"- '-'6 • 

.27(25) 


Average 
final grade 


.00(33) 


.05(33) 


-.03(33) 


.20(25) 


.66 


.32(25) 



The number in parenthesis indicates the number of students without 
missing data. 
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The results of the study suggested that because of the lack of pred- 
ictive value of the Co-op tests it would be preferable to include different 
tests for I.S.U.P. students. Persons in charge of the orientation programme 
were encouraged to experiment with a variety of methods and tests to allow 
the development of a battery of tests for future years. In the meantime it 
was considered to be unwise to exclude a student on the basis of these tests. 

IV. The Second Year of Operation of I.S.U.P.S., 1973-4 

Tv7enty two of the original forty one students enrolled in the second 
year of the project in September of 1973. In addition fourteen students 
began their first year of the program following a six week summer orientation 
session. (See Table IV) By the spring of 1973, twelve of the twenty-two 
second year students and eight of the fourteen first year students V7ere still 
enrolled in the project. Of the ten second year students who failed to 
complete tKe ypar, ei^^ht had been asked to leave in January of 1974 due to 
academic performance so unsatisfactory that the university would discontinue 
them at the end of term. Of the remaining two, one withdrew to return 
to his home district and one was forced to leave for medical reasons. 
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Tabic LV 



Enrollment 1973-1974 



Year I 
Students 



No. Successfully 
completing the year 



Year II 
Students 



12 



No . Uasuccessf ully 
coraoletinp^ the year 

Mo . vjithdrawing 



No. asked to 
v/^lthdraw 



TOTAL 



14 
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For the six new students who failed to complete the year, five withdrew 
voluntarily for reasons varying from child care problems to scholastic 
difficulties. One student was asked to withdraw as a result of eictremely 
unsatisfactory academic performance. 

A cademic Achievement in the Second Year of the Project 

Twelve second year students completed the fall and winter sessions 
for 1973-74. As Table V shows, during this time, the average number of 
half courses taken was six, with one student having a grade avera^p of B, 
seven with C, and four with D. 

The Steering Committee in January of 1974 
resolved upon a policy of requesting any student having a grade point average 
of less than 1.00 to withdraw from the program.* None of the second year 
students had a grade point average of less than 1.00 ( 2.0 averap.e is nec- 
t'essary for graduation) . 

Eight of the new students completed the fall-winter terms for 1973-74. 
For this time period, based on three to four half courses, five of the new 
students received a grade average of B, two a grade average of C, and there 
was one 'F. Two of these students failed to attain the 1.00 grade point 
average set by the Steering Committee and thus x<rere asked to withdraw from 
the program. 

*This recommendation in its present form is now somewhat obsolete in view of 
the adoption in the Faculty of Education of a resolution to discontinue 
students with a grade point average below 1.2 on five courses assessed in ' 
May each year. 
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Table V 



Distribution of Final Grades of those Completing 1973-74 • 



Grade 

Received A B C D 



2nd Yr.* 
.^t-iidents 
(beginning 1972) 



1st Yr.** 
Students 
(begliuiing 1973) 



* based on an average of six courses per student 

**based on an average of three to four courses per student 
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In summary, at the conclusion of the 1973-74 academic year twelve 
.students completed their second year of university studies and six completed 
their first year all obtaining a sufficiently high academic standing .to allow 
them to continue in the next year of their program. 

Tutorine; 



As part of the. ^^pporW^^a^^ the project continued to provide 

tutoring facilities for the students enrolled in the program during .the year 
1973-74, At the conclusion of the year the following report was made by the 
senior tutor, Margaret Cleaveley: 

It would appear that those second year students who established a 
pattern of attending tutorial sessions during their first year have main- 
tained this habit. As might be expected, however, their interests have 
begun to broaden and it was found necessary to hire specialized tutors for 
two areas, geography and economics. The nature of tutoring sessions for 
second year students seems to have changed somewhat, because of their 
added course load they had less time for tutoring and consequently when 
they came it was x^ith specific problems and, as a rule, had done some 
preliminary work on the topic. 

The relative successes that they had achieved the preceding year 
made them a more confident group (sometimes too much so) and it seemed 
that they often visited just to bounce ideas around or discuss future 
plans for courses- It is unfortunate perhaps that more use is not yet 
made of the senior students in orienting the incoming students to the 
requirements, and responsibilities and services available. Considerable 
time and money is spend in welcoming the new group socially but the acad- 
emic orientation that they undergo in July and August is seemingly lost 
for some when they are confronted \<r±th the actual system in September. 

The current first year group was generally a younger group than 
that of the preceding year and on the vzhole seemed less sophisticated. 
There appeared to be some friction at tlie outset of the term between 
first and second year students. According to some members of the first 
year group they initially felt excluded from activities in the student 
lounge and were made to feel inferior by the second year students. While 
this probably doei^ not apply totally, and it was resolved eventually, it 
would seem advisable to prevent this situation reoccurring, even partially. . 
It might be profitable for all groups concerned if some sort of a buddy 
system were established for perhaps the first week or two of the fall term. 
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It wa5? my understanding that the students just completing their 
first year were of a generally higher academic calibre than the preceding 
year's students. From the Christmas results, however, they appeared to do 
less well. Their attendance at tutoring was sporadic but this is obvious- 
ly not the sole reason for their poor performance. One might suspect that 
they were lulled into a false sense year of security from their contact with 
the successful second year students. Their marks after Christmas were a 
distinct shock to everyone and resulted in the mixed blessing of compulsory 
tutoring. This did bring in a number of people who had not taken advantage 
of tutoring previously and it is gratifying to report that a good number have 
continued to attend. This measure plus the requested departure of a number 
of students on the basis of poor grades seemed to awaken a greater degree 
of concern over marks than had been apparent^throughout the life of I.S.U.P. 
One almost senses a stirring of competitiveness among students and a desire 
to do well. In addition, the students , par ticularly the second year group, 
are under pressure to Improve their grade point average in order to get a 
teaching certificate. While this information was given them in their first 
year it has become more meaningful now that their student teaching year is 
iminent. I would hazard a gueas that this past semester will see the best 
results of the four semesters the program has been in operay.on. This is, 
of course, a reasonably safe bet since those students with failing grades 
have now departed. Once again I would urge that separate and private offices 
be establifibed for counsellors, as frequently tutors find themselves dealing 
with private problems that are rightly the domain of the counsellor but 
beicause of 'the social atmosphere and lack of orivacy in the student lounge, 
students are reluctant to initiate contact. I'/hile at least one student 
continues to argue for the "continuous availability" approach in the tutorial 
service as recommended at the end of the first year and while indeed there 
always is at least one tutor on duty all day and on certain evenings it is 
simoly not feasible to hpve a LuLor alvjays free from other students in order 
to serve the "drop in" student who may or may not arrive once a week. 

Data reflecting the student use of tutorial facilities is presented 

in Table VI. As the table shows, there is considerable variation In the 

number of visits each student made to his/her tutor each month. 
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Table VI 

I. Student Use of Tutorial Service 



No. of • No. of Av. No. of Range of No. 

Visits Hours visits/student of visits/student 

22 .18 1.5 1-3 

87 . 73 3.8 1-10 

76 • ' 72 2.9 1-8 

26 19 1.7 1-5 

75 71 2.7 1-7 

174 137 6.7 1-14 

71 70 3.4 1-8 

20 19 1.7 1-3 
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Table VI also indicates that the peak periods for tutorinp were 
October - November and February. This coincides with the period of term tests 
and essay due dates, and suggests as does observation that much of the tutor- 
ing was 'crisis oriented'. A few students had regular contact with their 
tutor throughout the year; however, the majority only made contact when con- 
fronted with a test or essay and then work appears to have suffered in con- 
sequence. It remains a major and continuing problem to assist Indian students 
to modify their work habits sufficiently so that they can succeed within the 
university's time constraints. It should be noted in passin<> that one of the 
substantial advantages of the students in the outreach program is that out- 
reach is comparitively time flexible, e.g. provision is made to teach for 
15 rather than 13 weeks and thus accommodate some measure of absenteeism. 

Some beginnings have been made through the student club to initiate 
peer group discussions of study habit problems. Though still a minimal act- 
ivity staff regard this development as probably the most promisin?> innovation 
to date. Progress will be monitored during the remainder of the 1974-5 
academic year. 

V Research and Development 

During 1973-74 the fledgling research office of I.S.U.P.S. undertook 
several projects in addition to the annual evaluation and other report writing. 
As moot of these projects are still in progress, only a brief outline of 
their nature is available at this time. 

1. Many people working in native education have felt the need for a ref- 

erence t^ork giving ready access to the published material relevant to the 
field. Bibliographies do exist at the present, but without exception they 
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are out of date, incomplete or concerned with areas other than native education. 
It was decided therefore that a significant contribution to the field would 
be to cumpile a bibliography which deals exclusively with native education in 
North America and which is as comprehensive ""Vs possible. Therefore the most 
substantial project during this year has been the compilation of a bibliography 
of hooks, articles and reports on native education in North America covering 
a time span of over 100 years and including material from both Canada and the 
United States. The approximately 300-400 page bibliography includes references 
to historical documents, government reports and studies, general commentary, 
regional reports, individual viewpoints and commentaries, and material dealing 
with issues, curriculum and instruction, reading and language, programs, projects 
and resource centres, achievements, aspirations and drop outs, sociological 
factors related to native education, and psychological factors related to native 
education. The bibliography will be published by McClelland and Ste^vart Canada 
West and will be available for distribution in the spring of 1975. The first 
call on the royalties for the publication will be the reimbursement of costs to 
the project . 

2. Little information is at present available as to which variables are 

conducive to success in native tertiary education programs. Yet, the matter 
is important if those students who will benefit most from the program are to 
be selected and other students xcho cannot succeed are to be protected from the 
effects of failure. Consequently, a research study was launched to attempt to 
isolate some of the relevant variables. Work began in the spring of 1974, 
a battery of tests being administered to all applicants. The study is to be 
continued oyer several years . 
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3. Finally, a small investigation was conducted as to preferences 

students in I.S.U.P, had for placement for student teaching. This was under- 
taken to assist the program and The University of Calgary in making satis- 
factory arrangements for native student teachers. In the final event only 
three students have had to be placed in 1974-5, in reserve schools. 

•As reported earlier to provide a more adequate financial basis for 
research and development work a proposal has been developed, approved by one 
major reserve education committee and forwarded to a private foundation which 
has indicated an interest in such funding. 

No research and development and evaluation funding is sought therefore 
from D.I. A.N. D. for 1975-6. 

VI Evaluation Reports from the Districts 

As part of the year-end evaluation for the project questionnaires were 
sent to Band Councils and Indian Affairs Offices in the districts of Alberta. 
Response was extremely poor. From the Department of Indian Affairs, nine 
questionnaires were sent out and only three were returned, two of these being 
almost blank. Thus no conclusions can be drawn from the returns. 

Fifty questionnaires were sent to various native grouos and organiz- 
ations within the province and only five of these were returned. Howover, 
those returned had for the most part been completed. The following two general 
conclusions can be drawn from these replies although the reader is cautioned 
that with such a small percentage of responses data has dubious realiability 
and therefore these conclusions must be considered very tentative 
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1. There is a communication gap as to the purpose and content of the I.S.U.P.S. 
project and even evidence to suggest a lack of awareness as to' its existence. 

2. The question was raised that perhaps the project should expand in the * 
sense that instead of being a University of Calgary program, it should become 
aligned with regional centres such as Edmonton, Grande Prairie, Slave Lake, etc. 

For a complete summary of the responses to the questionnaire see 
Appendix XIII. 

VII Conclusion . 

In conclusion, the second year of operation for the Indian Students 
University Program at The University of Calgary appeared to be a tnore success- 
ful one. Twelve second year students completed the year and were eligible to 
continue in the third year of their^ program. In addition, eight first year 
students completed their year, six of these receiving a sufficiently high * 
grade point average to allow them to continue their second year of studies. 

A summary of student enrollments to date is presented in Table VII. 
The data show that from an initial intake of forty-one, five remain in the 
third year of their studies. In addition, three students who dropped out 
during or at the end of the 1972-73 academic year re-entered university in 
September of 1974. It is further expected (based on personal communication) 
that three or four other students who also withdrew from the program during 
its first twn and one half years will be re-joining it in ■^he near future. 

It is important to note that many of the students who withdrew from 
the university did so to take on responsible positions with native organizations 
or governmental and educational agencies* These with- 

drawals must not be considered 'failures' of the program, but rather a necessary 
contribution to the need for trained native personnel in key administrative 
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positions. Tf the expressed intention of these students to return to complete 
their degrees is implemeri ted program planning should facilitate this alter- 
nation of study and v/ork...^ 
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3. Budget Report 

Income and expenditures for the academic year 1973-4 can bo examined 
by the use of the following computer print-outs, copies of which ^ are available 
separately to officers of the Department" of Indian Affairs, 
(i) Financial year ending March 31, 1973. 
(ii) Financial year ending March 31, 1974. 
(iii) Period from April 1, 1974 to June 30, 1974. 

These cover Trust Account //69-4140 for I.S.U.P.S. on-campus and Trust 
Account //69-4144 for the Morley/Blackf oot outreach. 

One unfortunate discovery made during this period was that there 
was a delay in meeting the full committed costs of the Morley/Blackf oot oper- 
ation until after March 31, 1973 when it was found impossible to make the 
full payments in the subsequent financial year. Serious as this is the sums 
involved were comparatively small. However, in 1974-5 there has been further 
hesitance to make full payments for which written commitments had been made. 
This situation combined vzith delays of up to six months in length in the pay- 
ment of student fees constitutes a grave threat to the viability of the 
I.S.U.P.S. projects. It is of the utmost urgency that effective budget 
arrangements be instituted and honoured. It is gratifying that the 
Edmonton Regional Office has consented to meetings for such planning during 
the early part of 1975. 
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VJ hy They Leave 
A Review of the Literature prepared by I,R, Brooks 

The following is a selective review of the literature exploring ' the 
question of why many native students v/ithdraw from occidental schools before 
completing their program of study. Whereas an attempt has been made to dis- 
cuss the major factors contributing to the high drop out rate for native 
students, it has not been possible to cover all of the literature in the 
field. For a more comprehensive review, the reader is referred to a current 
bibliography on native education in North America (Brooks and Marshall, 1975) 

The figures vary according to geographic area or according to the 
group sponsoring the report, nevertheless there appears to be consensus of 
opinion that the drop out rate for native students in secondary or tertiary 
education is disturbingly high. More than one author (Cardinal, 1970; Hawthorne, 
1966; Lane, 1972; Salisbury, 1967; Stanbury, 1973) have claimed that approx- 
imately 90% of those native students entering Grade I failed to reach Grade XII, 
as opposed to only 10% for non-native students. 

More moderate figures, however, have been reported (McLean, 1972) to 
suggest that 42% is a more realistic figure, at least for the southwest and 
northwest United States. 

A study on the Blackfoot Indian Reserve at Gleichen-Cluny Alberta 
(C.F. Fisher, 1969) showed that of 168 junior high school students surveyed 
51% had dropped out of school between 1961 and 1965, and of these drop-outs 
95% had left school before completing grade nine. One might suspect that those 
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who had completed elementary and secondary school would be less inclined 
to withdraw from a tertiary program. However, as Salisbury (1967) points out, at 
the college level the native student is twice as Ivkely to fail to complete the 
program. Salisbury claims that at the University of Alaska 50% of the native ^ 
pupils drop out before the end of the first year and only 2% successfully 
complete the degree program. Other authors (Zintz, 1963; Ludeman, I960 and 
McGrath et al , 1965) report an attrition rate of between 50 and 70% for native 
students at the college level. It has also been found that the majority of those 
students who successfully complete the college program obtain a grade Doint 
average at or below the "C" level. 

Although there is disagreement as to the magnitude and causes of the 
problem, there is widespread agreement that unless the pattern changes, the 
future holds little hope for Canada's native people. It is not only the 
middle class v/hite who sees education as being the key to the future parti- 
cipation of native people in Canadian society. The Metis Association of Alberta 
(undated) for example, argues: 

"For native people the major barrier to our successful participation in 
our own development is our lack of formal education. Our development requires 
that we be able to work with the economic, political, technicologlcal and other 
realities of the Alberta society. It is through formal education, particularly 
at the secondary school and post-secondary levels that we can learn the skills 
necessary to work with those realities." (page.-l). 

In a similar vein. Chief David Ahenakew of the Federation of Saskatchewan 
Indians in an address to the students of the Indian Teachers Educaticm Program 
at the University of Saskatchewan told the students: 
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"We hope and expect that you will engage in self -iraprovement in a 
disciplined way, that you will attempt to build the qualities of hard work, 
punctuality, and that you will spare no effort in learning about the culture 
of your oxm. people and in gaining academic excellence so that you will be 

good teachers Our children will be the main beneficiaries." (Northian News 

Letter, 1974). 

In a study in the southwestern United States, McGrath et al (1965) 
found that 73% of 60 tribal leaders interviewed isolated education as being 
a crucial problem facing American Indians today. Thus the high drop out rate 
has been a primary cause for concern for both parties involved in native 
education. The question thus becomes one of exploring the underlying causal 
factors with the hope that a more precise definition -of the problem- will lead to 
tnore effective programming. 

A review of the literature suggests that causal factors tend to 
cluster in three areas: the student, the home, and the school. This is not 
to deny the interaction effects of the three groups of variables but rather to 
suggest that such an organizational framework is a useful model in studying the 
question. 

The Student 

In a study of higher education in the southwestern United States McGrath 
et al (1965) were able to construct a comr»osite picture of the native student who 
dropped out of college. They found that the drop aut was more likely to have 
eon ,born on a reservation and was more likely to have spent all his years in an 
elementary school on a reservation. He .usually came from a larger family, his 
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father being older and less veil educated. He was more likely to have completed 
one and a half to three units of vocational subjects in high school and was more 
inclined to discuss only academic problems v^ith his college instructor. He was 
more inclined to be rated by these instructors as more indifferent to personal 
appearance than the typical non-native student. He was found to study less and 
to spend less time in the library. In general he was more likely to be placed 
by his college instructors on the undesirable end of the scales rating ability 
to do independent work, interest in classroom instruction, quality of classroom 
comments, dependability, self-confidence, perseverance in school work, sound- 
ness of decisions, and ability to express himself in oral or written English. 

Thus KcGrath et al conclude that inadequate academic preparation is a 
major factor in the Indian students dropping out of tertiary programs. In fact, 
their studies showed that 38% of 60 tribal leaders (representing 37 tribes) 
interviewed, identified inadequate academic preparation as being the major reason 
for native students dropping out of college. Other authors (Artichoker and Palmer, 
1959; Kim, 1968: Salisbury, 1967; Was, 1967) arrived at similar conclusions, 
citing reading, vrriting and language skills as being the most important aspects 
of adequate academic preparation for college. McGrath et al conclude th^t 
facility with the English language seems to be of even greater importance for 
success in college among Indians than it is among non-Indians. Studying social 
origins of . school retardation among Indian nu^^ils in Saskatchewan, Y. C. Kim 
(1968) concluded that the language problem of Indian Dupils is a disruptive 
factor in their school work and is at the root of much of the grade retardation 
of native students. 

Bass (Sc Burger (1967) suggest that conflict between native language 
and the language of instruction may be the basis for the high failure and dron out 
rate of Indian children. However, Bowd (1972) found exp^Qure to English rather 
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than use of a native language to be the principle reason for language problems 
at school. Zintz (1963) and Salisbury (1967) suggest that academic retardation 
is significantly related to learning English as a se'xiond language. Additional 
tutoring in English language has been found to improve scholastic achievement. 

Furthermore, the work of Artichoker & Palmer (1959) reveals that 
bilingual native students display appreciatively more problems than mono- 
lingual students in the areas of self confidence, coping with college, and in 
learning and studying course work. Thus native students who have a first 
language other than English may be at a disadvantage in occidental schools for 

both cognitive - and affective reasons. However, it should be noted in 

passing, that the work of Artichoker and Palmer (1959) also suggests that inadeq- 
uacies in academic preparation may also lie in the areas of mathematics and science 
and that a weakness in these areas is a major obstacle to success in higher 
education for native students, 

McGrath et al found that another major reason for college drop outs among 
native students was lack of financial support. 48 per cent of the 60 tribal 
Ic^aders interviewed identified financial reasons as being one of the three major 
reasons for colleg^ drop outs amongst native students. Furthermore, 35 per cent 
of the tribal leaders listed more adequate financial aid as being one of the 
four major ways in which Indian students could be helped to succeed better in 
college. Similarly a study by Artichoker and Palmer (1959) based on 72 college 
students representing 90 per cent of all Indian college students in South Dakota, 
concluded that lack of money, particularly in the area of clothing and spending 
money, v;as one of the major problems facing American Indian college students. 
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Berry (1968) has suggested that too few studies have been related to the 
area of social and personal nroblems confronting native students. This conclusion * 
has been supported by the work of Ludeman (1960), Salisbury (1967) and McGrath (1965) 
Furthermore, Berry's (1968) review of the literature on native education suggests 
that Indian students experience more problems which could be described as being 
serious than do non-native students. One study which has attempted to explore 
this area has been that of Artichoker and Palmer (1959). Generally speaking, the 
authors concluded that it was not so much that native students had unique 
problems, but that the problems confronting them were experienced by them as 
being more troublesome and more serious than they would have been to non-native 
students. 

Other studies (Ouimby, 1963; McGrath et al, 1965) give some suggest- 
ion that the Indian college student may be more socially isolated than the non- 
Indian college student. Another facet of social isolation is that the native 
student, to go to a tertiary institution, must leave his heme, family and 
friends and enter the alien culture of the European. This loss of cultural and 
family support has been found to be a major factor in high drop out rates 
amongst native college students (C.F. McGrath et al, 1965) However, as Berry 
notes, from the existing research it is virtually impossible to know if Indian 
college students are well adjusted both personally and socially, or whether 
indeed they suffer from more social and personal problems than do their ovm 
non-Indian counterparts. It is clear that this is an area which requires 
further research. 

Study by Wax (1967) as to the cause for students dropping out of a reser- 
vation boarding secondary school revealed that there were in fact two types of 
drop outs: those who fotmd r.r.hool to be a most painful experience and who 
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literally fled from the noxious stimulus, and those who found it to be an 
enjoyable experience and whom Wax describes as being more "push outs** or kick 
outs rather than drop outs. Wax notes that the plains Indian method of child 
rearing develops a strong but unverbalized system of intergroup discipline, loy- 
alties and dependencies, giving rise to a peer group quite well structured in an 
hierarchical fashion. Those individuals who did not have a position in the ' 
peer group found themselves in a "no man's land": "significantly, we found that 
notorious truants had initially been rejected by classmates and also had no 
older relatives in school to protect them from bullies." (Wax, 1967, p. 41). 

At the boarding school those who dropped out because they found 
school to be an unpleasant experience appeared not to have the support of the 
peer group, were socially isolated, and often victimized by their peers. On 
the other hand, those dropped or pushed out who reported that school was an en- 
joyafale experience often spent most of their time engaging in deeds forbidden 
by the school authorities. As a result, a frequent consequence of their act- ^ 
ivity, expressed either explicitly or implicitly was to leave school. 

Wax notes that these acts of bravery and daring, although reprehensible 
in the eyes of the school officials, are congruent with the values and morals 
of the plains Indian. Thus, value conflict becomes an important factor in the 
phenomenon of dropping out. As Wax states: "While capable of wider relations 
and reciprocities, they function at their social best as members of small groups 
of peers or relatives. Yet to obtain even modest employment in the greater 
society, they must graduate from high school. And in order to graduate from 
high school, they are told that they must develop the exactly opposite qualities 
to those they possess: a respect for humdrum diligence and routine, for "dis- 
cipline" (in the sense of not smoking in toilets, not cutting classes, and not 
getting drunk), and for government property. In addition they are expected to 
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compete scholastically on a hi^.hly privat:ized and individualistic level, 
while living in large dormitories, surrounded by strangers who make privacy of 
any type impossible/' (Wax, 1967, p. 45). 

Havinghurst (1957), Zlntz (1963) and Leighton (1964) have also con- 
cluded that Indian students experienced considerable value conflict and value 
confusion. Like Wax, Havinghurst and others have found that Indian students 
because of their cultural background place Importance on cooperation, parti- 
cularly within the small group context. This, of course, is antithetical 
to the competitive nature of the we'stern classroom and is a major impediment 
to the Indian students' academic achievement. It can be argued, that this is 
even more noticeable at the tertiary level where competition is much more 
intense. Related to this is that, generally speaking, Indian groups value 
independence and tend to resist coercion from others, particularly non-Indians. 
This trait is also not consistent with the modus operandi of the v/estern class- 
room and presents a conflict situation for the native student. Another char- 
acteristic of the Indian culture is the present time orientation and an apparent 
general lack of concern for the future. This, too, is in opposition to academic 
performance. 

The work of Zintz (1963) supports these findings and suggests that the 
most important value differences contributing to poor sholastic performance of 
native students are at the present time, orientation, their non-scientific 
explanations of behaviour, their unconcern for completing work and their lack 
of concern for precise times of appointments, deadlines, etc. (cf. Ludeman, 1960). 
These conclusions are further supported by Clrlnclone-Cole (1974) who measured 
four areas of conflict between home and school values (locus of control, activity 
orientation, time orientation, and authority relationships) for 481 ninth grade 
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students from five ethnic groups in California. This research s-uggested that 
ethnic minority students were being asked to make a choice between their o^m 
cultural group and that of white middle class America in order to win success 
within the present education system. Several other authors (Hawthorne, 1967; 
Burger; 1968; Cardinal, 1969; Lyon and Friesen, 1969, and Wolcott, 1967) 
reached similar conclusions regarding the lack of conguence between the 
values of native students and the school system. In fact Wolcott describes the 
relationship betxreen the Indian student and the school as follows: "My 
initial imnression was that village pupils attended school reluctantly and 
ritually. Children expect to be at school but their participation is analogous 
to travelling on someone else's boat; one gets on, sits patiently durl^ng the long 
slow ride, and eventually gets off. Age sixteen is the destination of the 
educational journey." (Wolcott, 1967, p. 30) 

Psychologist J.F. Rryde (1971) also believes alienation is a major factor 
in the high drop out rate of native students. Bryde^ sees the Indian student 
as literally being outside of, and between bol^h the Indian and non- Indian cultures. 

However, research in this area, particularly in southern Alberta, yields 
equivocal results. Some researchers, for example, (Stauffer, 1970; Zentner, 
1973) found evidence to suggest that native students in south central Alberta are 
rapidly assimilating the values of the white Canadian culture, thus reducing 
the incongruity between native values and school. Zentner concludes: ". . . It is 
clear that Indians, particularly members of the younger generation, who reside 
on the Blood and Blackfoot Reserves are rapidly adopting certain values which are 
dominant in the larger containing society. Examination of the survey data 
relating to the positive values, i.e. rationality, calculation, and reserve, 
showed that Indian students endorsed these values more commonly and more uniform- 
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ly than do their non-Indian peers. The interview data confirmed these con- 
clusions. It would appear to follow from this that Indian students are on the 
V7 ole better prepared at the value and attitudinal levels to make an effective 
adjustment to urban living conditions than their non-Indian counterparts/' 
(Zentner, 1973, p. 48) 

Thus the evidence suggests that value conflict is a cause for dropping 
out in many situations, .However there is considerable variation according to 
tribal affiliation and geographical location, resulting in differing levels 
of acculturation and value incongruence. Therefore, before one were to assume 
that value conflict was a cause for native students dropping out of a school 
in a particular area one would need to demonstrate that value incongruence did 
indeed exist. 

Another characteristic of native students thought to contribute to low 
academic achievement and dropping out from educational programs is their lower 
aspirations or expectations. There is evidence to suggest that Indian students 
tend to aspire to lower grades^^han do non-native students. This is no doubt 
in part due to realistic appraisal of educational achievement on the part of native 
students in non-native educational situations, Bass (1971) has found that in 
many cases a considerable difference exists between aspirations and expectations. 
In one study he found native students had high vocational aspirations but had 
lower expectations. In other words, it would appear that many native students 
have academic and vocational hopes and desires similar to those of non-native 
students, but in both cases are resigned to achieving considerably less than 
they v7ould like. 
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The student's level of aspiration is in part dependent upon his past 
successes and failures in the educational setting. It has been sho\<m that 
children who have been consistently frustrated in their day to day learning 
efforts and disappointed in their marks set unrealistic aspiration levels: i.e. 
either too high or too low. 

Evidence shows that native student- have much lower aspirations than 
non-native students. A study in Edmonton showed that 76% of the native youth set 

an educational achievement goal of grade 12 as compared to only 42% of the non- 
native youth. Whereas 50% of tha non-native youth aspired to university only 
2 of 143 native students did so. 

In a study of native and non-native children's aspirations of the 
future (Hoyt, 1965), it was found that native children: 1) had less knowledge 
about jobs available aud the training necessary for those jobs, 2) were more 
concerned about family and tribe, 3) were more insecure about the future. 

With respect to the last point, many feared they would not make the grade or 

were not smart enough. 

The Home 

Generally speaking, native students have been reared in a basically 
foreign cultural milieu to that of the non-native and have inherited therefore 
different cultural heritage. Describing the archtype, gne may say his way of 
life places different emphasis on time, savings, sharing, work habits and 
general his orientation to nature and the world. His is the way of adjusting to 

V 

nature rafcaex than^shaping it. His essence of life is in being rather tl^ n 
becoming. It is probable that his language facilitates these emphases and thus 
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both his cognlfivG and affective development is at once' comnatible with his 
cultural mores and incompatible with the non-native society. Thus thp home 
and family, being important transmitters of culture are manor factors contri- 
buting to the child's value conflict emer.^ing later into school life.''^ 

It has often been reported (e.g. Y. C. Kim, 1968) that many native y 
homes nrovide little motivation for their children to attentl school regularly 
and this would appear to be related to an indifferent attitude toward scholastic 
achievement on the part of the parent and also *f ailure to see any relationshio 
between absenteeism and school progress. As a result truancy is commonly very 
high among Indian pupils and ,as has been reported previously ^truancy has been 
founcj. to be a major cause of dropning out (Scott, 1967). 

However, parental attitude also- has an effect on the child's performance 
I'Then he is at school. Studies have shovm (Zentner, 1962^; Antees, 1972; Stanbury 
1973) that parental behaviour and attitudes directly influence the student's 
aspirations and achievement. Zentner concludes: "... that parental behaviour 
which is positive and supportive will influence student attitudes in a parallel 
direction is consistently borne out by findings." (Zentner, 1962, p. 217) 
He goes on to state that students who report that their parents place considerable 
importance on thinking about further training reported themselves very disappoint- 
ed at the prospect of failure to graduate from high school, more frequently than 
do students whose parents place less importance on the topic. Zentner's study 
also showed that fewer Oregon Indians than Oregon whites reported themselves to 



This is not to say that the home and family is solely responsible for the value 
conflict, it is obvious that either changes in the cultural values or changes 
in the vzestern educational system could bring about a reduction in value in- 
congruence. This matter will be further discussed under the subheading. School. 
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to be very disappointed at the prospect of failure to graduate from high school 
and even fewer Alberta Indians than either Alberta whites or Oregon Indians res- 
ponded in the same manner. Furthermore, the degree of disappointment which 
parents would experience should the student fail to finish high school followed 
the same pattern of response: Mbre Oregon whites expressing disappointment 
than Oregon Indians, more Oregon Indians than Alberta Indians. 

Stanbury's (1973) study shows that not only have Canadian native people 
completed considerably fewer grades than the total Canadian population but that 
aspirations for the scholastic achievement of their children is significantly 
related to the education achievement level of the parent. For example, in 
British Columbia, Stanbury found that of 875 persons interviewed, the number 
answerin'g the question "How much schooling do you want your children to have?," 
with the answer: "University", was 13 per cent for those with 0 to 8 grades 
completed, 20 per cent for those with 9 to 11 grades, and 33 per cent for those 
with high school graduation or better. Similarly the proportions replying 
"high school" were 56 per cent for those who had completed grade nine or less, 
45 per cent for those who had completed gtades 9 to 11, and 22 per cent for 
those who had achieved high school graduation or beyond (p. 31). 

Often it is not jiist the matter of the native parent being unconcerned 
about education or failing to appreciate the importance of education in today's 
society in terms of future employment, but in many cases the native parent is 
afraid that if his child is successful in western educational institutions he 
will cease to become an Indian, becoming instead a brown white man. The Indian 
parent understandably feels that should this happen it would mark the gradual 
decay of the Indian wpy of life, the tribe, and ultimately the Indian family. 
That this is a real fear and not just iTr.agined is demonstrated in the work of 
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Sheps^(1970) . In a study of Indian students at three boarding schools locatred 
in different areas of the Western United States it was found that the majority of 
students showed agreement with the attitudes of non-- Indian society, thus con- 
firming the fears of the Indian parents. 

\ 

Thus for a variety of reasons the Indian student may receive very 
little parental support in his attempt to achieve in the western educational 
system. Furthermore, this lack of parental support is a major factor in native 
students dropping out of secondary and tertiary education institutions. For 
example, Morrison and Ferrante (1973) foiind that 14 per cent of the educational 
administrators surveyed cited lack of parental support as being a major reason 
for native students dropping out. Similarly, McGrath et al. (1965) found that 
38 per cent of the southwestern tribal leaders interviewed cited lack of encour- 
agement from family and tribal leaders to stay in school as being a major factor 
for native students dropping out. 

It might noted in passing that the home environment of the native students 
is in many cases conducive to poor educational achievement and alien from 
educational institutions and programs because the home is not able to provide a 
suitable atmosphere in which the child may study. Furthermore, many of the 
homes are lacking the information producing materials such as television, books, 
easy access to libraries, -museums, etc. 

Thus it is not surprising that some studies (Mulvihill, 1963) have 
found that children attending residential schools or hostels have a better recoj:^' 
of academic achievement than those attending other schools, llox-jevex ^ the 
problem in this area may be symptomatic of more widespread sociological problems 
such a«= anomie and alienation: ^'Perhaps the real enemy v/e face is the feeling 
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of hopelessness on the part of the Indian people because they li^e with 
problems daily and realize how they compare with the general population. No 
doubt Indian students, to a large degree, mirror their parents' attitudes in 
this regard, and there:,, is a growing body of research which shovrs that the 
students' concept of himself is fast becoming a problem/' CBenhaqi, 1973 , p. 6). 

T he School 

It is, however, not just that the. native Lome is badly out of phase 
with the school, but also that the school is Badly out of phase vt^K the native^ 
home. Given the two basically different life styles of the two cultural groups: 
native and non-native, it is not surprising that both groups take a very different 
view on the purpose of education. This is perhaps best demonstrated by the 
reaction of the chiefs of the Six Nations when the Commissioners of the govern- 
ment of Virginia offered to educate six of the chiefs' sons in 1744: "Several 
of our young people were formally brought up p^ nhe colleges of the northern 
provinces; they were instructed in all your science; but when they came back 
to us, they were bad runners; ignorant of every means cf living in the woods: 
unable to bear either cold or hunger; knew neither how to build the cabin, 
take a deer, or kill an enemy; spoke our language imperfectly; were therefore 
neither fit for hunters, warriors, or counsellors; they were totally good 
for nothing. We are, however, aonetheless. obliged for your kind offer, though 
we decline accepting it; if the gentlemen of Virginia will send us a dozen 
of their sons, we will take great care of their education^, instruct them in 
all we know, and make men of them/' (United States Government of 9lst Congress, 
1st session, 1969, p. 140). 

In many ways and according to many Indian spokesman the situation today 
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is not very different from that in 1744 • Murray and Rosalie Wax's study of 
Sioux Indian students in South Dakota revealed that a major cause of droppinp; 
out was 'ins t Ltutional intolerance'; characterized by a lack of communication 
between the school staff and the students and their parents. They found sub- 
stantial 'social distance' betx^een students and teachers as well as consid- 
erable individual isolation, within the same school. 

One of the Chiefs of the Stoney people, Chief John Snow, has argued 
that the trend in Canadian education has been to gat the Indian off the Reserve 
as soon as possible, to educate Kim according to the wfiite cnrrucilim and 
to integrate the Indian in to white society as quickly as possible. SnoK feels 
that the government is trying to transplant Indian people to urban areas of 
nearby cities with the Indian people being neither prepared nor desirous of 
that kind of life. As Snow puts it "we would rather be free, living near 
nature, out in open spaces. This is what many of our Indian people want to 
do". (Snow, 1971, p. 89) 

A similar position is taken by Clive Linklater (1974) of the National 
Indian Brotherhood, who argues that schools instead of bridging the gap bet- 
ween Indians and non-Indians are increasing it. Therefore, the Indian people 
are being ill-served by the present education system to which they are subjected. 
Linklater describes the education of Indian people as being education for 
failure, with the educator starting where - the Indian- student isn't and proceed- 
ing from the unknov/n to the unknown. Furthermore, he argues that when educators 
realize that something Is wrong in Indian education the blame is alvrays placed 
^on the Indian student. 

The vievTpoints of Snow and Linklater are another vjay of saying that 
the Western educational system is Irrelevant to the needs and desires of native 
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people. Anthropologist A.D. Pisher (1969) shares this view, seeing the 
school as being a primary institution and the major socialization device of 
the industrialized urbanized segment of the Canadian population. As such he 
sees the school as being "rite of passage" :" the whole educational structure 
can be envisioned as a long term ritual marking various changes in the social 
lives of the individuals. It is difficult for an outside observer to assess 
their maj ico-religious or secular content." (Pisher, 1969, p. 31). Further- 
more, Fisher argues this may ba satisfactory for people whose cultural back- 
groxmTals consistent vrxth the aims and purposes of the school, but asks what 
happens if the ceremony is taken out of Context; "'But , what would happen if 
we were to take the ceremonial system out of its context. North American middle 
class society, and placed it in a wholly or partly. alien context such as an 
Indian Reserve? The answer is that unless that ehre was community support for 
it, it would fail. Let me stress this point. It would be the rite of passage, 
the rituals recognized and joined by a middle class society that would fail; 
not the Indian student ." (Fisher, 1969 p. 31). The question is answered in a 
similar manner by A.D. Selinger (1973) who sites tbp reasuuy for dropout of 
ndnority group children from school as being a catalogue of the irrelevahcies 
of our educational system for these children. He feels that these children 
are isolated from society both outwardly and inwardly, the result being 
apathetic, withdrawn behaviour which in turn, is frequently reinforced by 
welfare and paternalistic government agencies. 

That this is a problem at the tertiary as well as the secondary and 
primary levels is demonstrated with an interview with Dr. Andre Renaud , former Chair- 
man of the Indian Education program at the University of Saskatchewan (Green- 
shields, 1974). 
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Renaud believes that one reason for the low attendance of Native people at 
universities is the lack of significance or relevance of the school system to 
the native people. 

At the general level the irrelevancy of Western systems of education 
for native people is manifested in the aims and objectives of the educational 
system. However, more specifically, the irrelevancy can be localized to 
areas of teacher based competencies, curriculum .and curriculum materials . 

In the area of teacher based competencies, CSelinger , 1973) argues 
that administrators and teachers often ignore the cultural values of a culturally 
different child . Thus children are ridiculed at school by their peers and by 
teacliers' words and actions because they do not conform, to the main stream of 
school life. The child is thus Placed in a dilemma; if the child PainfuLly adjusts 
he becomes alienated from his home and if he does not he is exposed to ridicule 
and prejudice. Selinger suggests; "administrators j in planning prcgramt> must 
take into account the totality of the chiids life. He is not an empty jug into 
which we pour our culture." (Selinger, 1973, p. 2) 

The major cause for concern is that many non-Indian teachers of Indian 
children bring with them into the classroom a vast number of stereo-types 
about uhe Indian child, and with this for the most part operates to the 
detriment of the Indian children. As Mitchel (1973) shows this is particularly 
true in the area of English language. She further sees that these stereo- types 
originate in institutions of higher education such as universities and teacher 
training colleges: "The teachers are taught by educators, and they learn to 
approach "the problem of the Indian child" with a set of expectations built 
upon inadequate downright mistaken ideas about Indian peoole, Indian cultures 
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and Indian languages," (Mitchel, 1973, p,5). Often the stereo- typing means 
that the t^acfer fails to see or understand many of the cultural behaviours 
of the native child, for example, the language of silence (Mtchel, 1973) or 
interpersonal communication (cf Lane, 1972) 

Most often stereo- typing leads teachers to consider all Indian children 
to be the same although we readily recognize individual differences within our 
own culture (cf. Lane, 1972), As a result many people, including native people, 
see th.e training of more and more native people as teachers as being the key to 
the solution of this problem Linklater Cr974) strongly xirges teacher training 
institutions to open their doors to Indian people i^/hether they be illiterates 
or holders of graduate degrees providing they can show the skill, ability and 
aptitude to become teachers. In addition he called for the active recruiting 
of Indian people into teacher training institutions and urges that these 
institutions develop techniques to allow the Indians own mastery of knowledge 
gaining and knowledge spreading to be used in the training of teachers. 
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IMPLICATIONS for I.S.U.P.S. 

Tlie review of the literature exploring the reasons why dis- 
proportionately high numbers of native students leave school before completing, 
tlieir programs of study suggests several key problem areas. In light of 
these conclusions it is worthwhile considering'the Indian Students University 
Program Services to evaluate its contribution to the lessening of the drop - 
out rate. 

With reference to the schools two jnajor factors were isolated as 
contributing to the problem: irrelevant curriculiim and instruction, and the lack 
of native teachers. I.S.U.P.S. raison d'etre is to contribute to alleviation 
of both of these problems by making it possible for native people to obtain 
the training and qualifications to allow them to enter the field of native 
education as either teachers, administrators or curriculum planners. As such, 
it is argued that the program is contributing to the reduction of this problem. 

In terms of the university per se, I.S.U.P.S. makes it possible for 
native students, native leaders and the teachers of native university students 
to work together with a research and development office to bring about changes 
in the university curriculum and methods of instruction to make the university 
more meaningful to, and compatible withj the needs and desires of native 
students . 

Regarding the cultural backgrounds of the native students the possible 
conflict that can occurr between the home and the school, I.S.U.P.S. has 
launched a two fronted campaign to reduce the problem for its ot«ti students. 
On the one hand,- native leaders are, through the Steering Committee, given a 
key role in the setting out and administration of the policy of the program 
so that it will reflect their desires and will be enacted with their under- 
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standing and support. On the other hand, the native students in the program 

are beginning to involve the elders in I.S.U.P.S. and this endeavour 
is receiving both moral and financial support from the program. 

Vis a vis the student, it has been noted that a major problem is 
inadequate academic preparation for the course of study chosen. To reduce 
this problem I.S.U.P.S. has, on staff, a group of tutors to vhom the students 



m 



ay turn. Furthermore, until each student demonstrates that he is success- 
ful in his course work, he is required to meet with a tutor each week to d\sr 
cuss his assignments, problems etc. 

It has also been noted that many native students encounter emotional 
and social problems in adjusting to the occidental system of education. The 
program therefore also has on staff, counsellors to aid the students in coping 
with adjustment problems. Furthermore, some of the counsellors are either 
native adults or senior students in the orogram. 

Because to the native student his peer group ±^ extremely important, 
the program has encouraged the formation of a Native Student Club to which 
all native students on campus are eligible to belong. The program has also 
provided a student lounge where the students may gather for relaxation or 
study. In addition , at least three students in the program attend weekly 
staff meetings to put forward matters of concern to the students and to take 
back to the student body the deliberationsand decisions of the staff. 

During its tx^7o years of operation I.S.U.P.S. has had many students 
drop out of the program. Tlie staff endeavours to maintain contact with these 
students thus making it easier for them to return to the university if they 
so desire. It has been gratifying to note that after an absence of a few 
months to a year, several of these students have returned and are currently 
enrolled in the university. 
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V. Finally, the report on drop-outs suggests that financial problemf5 
are a major raason for withdrawing from school. This question is -ultra viAes 
for the program, but it is a matter which concerns I.S.II.P.S. students and 
upon which they have taken action with the appropriate authorities. 

This report has already made clear however that the policies adopted 
in themselves appear insufficient to bring about radical change in tertiary 
education for Indian students. It is possible on the other hand that when 
based upon initial years of study in outreach locations l.S.U.P.S. can 
achieve its purposes on a large enough scale to change significantly the 
character of Indian education in Alberta in the final quarter of this century. 
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